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the remedy becomes as bad, or worfe than the difeafe. The one 
forces the nation to a combat, and the other ties its hands: but the 
more probable iffue is, that the conteft will end in a collufion be- 
tween the parties, and be made a fcreen to both. 

On this queftion of war, three things are to be confidered. Firll, 
the right of declaring it: Secondly, the expence of fupporting it : 
Thirdly, the mode of conducing it after it is declared. The 
French conditution places the right where the expence mud fall, and 
this union can be only in the nation. The mode of conducting it 
•after it is declared, it configns to the executive department. — Were 
this the cafe in all countries, we fhould hear but little more of wars. 

Before I proceed to confider other parts of the French conditu- 
ticn, and by way of relieving the fatigue of argument, I will in- 
troduce an anecdote which I had from Dr. Franklin. 

While the do&or redded in France as minifter from America dur- 
ing the war, he had numerous propofals made to him by projectors 
of every country and of every kind, who wifhed to go to the land 
that floweth with milk and honey, America ; and among the red, 
there was one who offered himfelf to be King. He introduced 
his propofal to the DoCior by letter, which is now in the hands of 
M. Beaumarchais, of Paris — dating, fird, that as the Americans 
had di {miffed or fent away * their King, that they would want 
■another. Secondly, that himfelf was a Norman. Thirdly, that 
he was of a more ancient family than the Dukes of Normandy, 
and of a more honourable defeent, his line having never been baf- 
tardized. Fourthly, that there was already a precedent in Eng- 
land, of Kings coming out of Normandy : and on thefe grounds 
lie reded his offer, enjoining that the. DoCIor would forward it to 
America. But as the DoCror neither did this-, nor yet fent him an 
anfwer, the projeClor wrote a fccond letter; in which he did not, 
it is true, threaten to go over and conquer America, but only with 
great dignity propofed, that if his offer was not accepted, an ac- 
knowledgment of about /*30,ooo might be made to him for his 

generofity ! Now, as all arguments refpeCling fucceffion mud 

neceffarily conned that fucceffion with feme beginning, Mr. Burke's 
arguments on this fubjed go to (hew, that there is no Englifli ori- 
gin of kings, and that they are defendants of the Norman line in 
right of the Conqued. It may, therefore, be of fervice to his 
doCIrine to make this dory known, and to inform him, that in cafe 
of that natural extinction to which all mortality is fubjeCi, Kings 
may again be had from Normandy, on more reafonable terms than 
William the Conqueror ; and coo.fequently, that the good people 
of England, at the Revolution ot 1688, might have done much bet- 
ter, had ftich a generous Norman as this known their wants, and 
they had known his . The chivalry character which Mr. Burke fo 
much admires, is certainly much eafier to make a bargain with, 

than a hard-dealing Dutchman. But, to return to the matters of 

xhe conditution — 

* The word he ufed was renveye, difmifled or fent away. 
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The French conditution fays, There Jhall be no titles ; and of 
confequence, all that clafs of equivocal generation, which in Tome 
countries is called “ ariftucracj ” and in others “ nobility ” is done 
away, and the pen is exalted into man. # 

Titles are but nick-names, and every nick-name is a title. The 
thin* is perfedly harmlefs in itfelf; but it marks a fort of foppery 
in the human character, which degrades it. It reduces man into 
the diminutive of man in tilings wnich are great, and the counter- 
feit of woman in things which are little. It talks about its fino 
blue ribbon like a girl, and fhews its new garter like a child. A 
certain writer of fome antiquity, fays, “ When I was a child, I 
« thought as a child; but when I became a man, I put away 

“ childifh things." . r _ , . r , T 

It is, properly, from the elevated mind of r ranee, that the folly 
of title's has fallen. It has outgrown the baby-cloaths of Count and 
Duke, and breeched itfelf in manhood. France has not levelled; 
it has exalted. It has put down the dwarf, to fet up the man. 
The punyifm of afenfekfs word like Duke, or Count, or Earl , has 
ccafed to pleafe. Even thofe who poffeffed them have difowned the 
gibberifh, and as they outgrew the rickets, have defpifed the rattle. 
The oenuine mind of man, thirding for its native home, fociety, 
contemns the gewgaws that feparate him from it. Titles are like 
circles drawn by the magician's wand, to contract the fphere of 
man's felicity. He lives immured within the Baftille ot a word, 
and furveys at a diftnnee the envied life of man. 

Is it then any wonder that titles fhould fall in France ? Is it not a 
greater wonder they fhould be kept up any-where ? What are they ? 
What is their worth, and <£ what is their amount ?". When we 
think or fpeak of a Judge or a General , we affociate with it the ideasr 
of office and character ; we think of gravity in the one, and bra- 
very in the other : but when we ufe a word merely as a title , no 
ideas affociate with it. 1 hrough all the vocabulary of Adam, 
there is not fuch an animal as a Duke or a Count ; neither can we con- 
ned any certain idea with the words. Whether they mean ftrength 
or weaknefs, wifdom or folly, a child or a man, or the rider or 
the horfe, is all equivocal. What refped then can be paid to that 
which deferibes nothing, and which means nothing ? Imagination 
has given figure and charader to centaurs, fatyrs, and down to all 
the fairy tribe ; but titles baffie even the powers of fancy, and are 
a chimerical non-defeript. 

But this is not all. — If a whole country is difpofed to hold them 
in contempt, all their value is gone, and none will own them. It 
is common opinion only that makes them any thing, or nothing, 
or worfe than nothing. There is no occafion to take titles away, 
for they take themfelves away when fociety concurs to ridicule 
them. This fpecies of imaginary confequence has vifibly declined 
in every part of Europe, and it haftens to its exit as the world of 
reafon continues to rile. There was a time when the lowed clafs of 
what are called nobility was more thought of than the highefl is 
now, and when a man in armour riding throughout Chridendom in 
quell of adventures was more dared at than a modern Duke. The 
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